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Brief Biography 


The Mechelen house in Delft, the birthplace of Vermeer 
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Very little is known about the life of the Dutch Master Johannes Vermeer. He 
was baptised in Delft on 31 October 1632 as Joannis, and buried in the same city 
under the name Jan on 15 December 1675. He seems to have been exclusively 
devoted to his art, living out his life in the city of Delft. The only sources of 
information are some registers, a few official documents and comments by other 
artists; it was for this reason that Thoré Bürger named him The Sphinx of Delft. 

On 31 October 1632, Johannes was baptised in the Reformed Church. His 
father, Reijnier Janszoon, was a middle-class worker of silk or caffa (a mixture 
of silk and cotton or wool). As an apprentice in Amsterdam, Reijnier lived on 
fashionable Sint Antoniesbreestraat, then a street with many resident painters. In 
1615 he married Digna Baltus. The couple moved to Delft and had a daughter, 
Gertruy, who was baptized in 1620. In 1625 Reijnier was involved in a fight 
with a soldier named Willem van Bylandt, who died from his wounds five 
months later. Around this time Reijnier began dealing in paintings. In 1631 he 
leased an inn called “The Flying Fox”. In 1641 he bought a larger inn on the 
market square, named after the Flemish town “Mechelen”. The acquisition of the 
inn constituted a considerable financial burden. When Vermeer’s father died in 
October 1652, Vermeer assumed operation of the family’s art business. 

In April 1653 Johannes Reijniersz Vermeer married a Catholic girl, Catharina 
Bolenes. The blessing took place in a nearby and quiet village Schipluiden. For 
the groom it was a good match. His mother-in-law, Maria Thins, was 
significantly wealthier than he, and it was probably she who insisted Vermeer 
convert to Catholicism before the marriage on 5 April. Some scholars doubt that 
Vermeer became Catholic, but one of his paintings, The Allegory of Catholic 
Faith, made between 1670 and 1672, reflects the belief in the Eucharist. Walter 
Liedtke in Dutch Paintings in the Metropolitan Museum of Art suggests it was 
made for a Catholic patron, or for a schuilkerk, a hidden church. At some point 
the couple moved in with Catharina’s mother, who lived in a rather spacious 
house at Oude Langendijk, almost next to a hidden Jesuit church. Here Vermeer 
lived for the rest of his life, producing paintings in the front room on the second 
floor. His wife gave birth to 14 children, four of whom were buried before being 
baptized, but were registered as “child of Johan Vermeer”. From wills written by 
relatives, the names of ten of Vermeer’s children are known: Maria, Elisabeth, 
Cornelia, Aleydis, Beatrix, Johannes, Gertruyd, Franciscus, Catharina, and 


Ignatius. Several of these names carry a religious connotation, and it is likely 
that the youngest, Ignatius, was named after the founder of the Jesuit order. 

It is unclear where and with whom Vermeer was apprenticed as a painter. 
Speculation that Carel Fabritius may have been his teacher is based upon a 
controversial interpretation of a text written in 1668 by the printer Arnold Bon. 
Art historians have found no hard evidence to support this. The local authority, 
Leonaert Bramer, acted as a friend but their style of painting is rather different. 
Liedtke suggests Vermeer taught himself, using information from one of his 
father’s connections. Some scholars think Vermeer was trained under the 
Catholic painter Abraham Bloemaert. Vermeer’s style is similar to that of some 
of the Utrecht Carravagists, whose works are depicted as paintings-within- 
paintings in the backgrounds of several of his compositions. In Delft, Vermeer 
probably competed with Pieter de Hooch and Nicolaes Maes, who produced 
genre works in a similar style. 

On 29 December 1653, Vermeer became a member of the Guild of Saint 
Luke, a trade association for painters. The guild’s records make clear that 
Vermeer did not pay the usual admission fee. It was a year of plague, war and 
economic crisis; Vermeer was not alone in experiencing difficult financial 
circumstances. In 1654 the city suffered the terrible explosion known as the 
Delft Thunderclap, which destroyed a large section of the city. In 1657 he might 
have found a patron in the local art collector Pieter van Ruijven, who lent him 
some money. In 1662 Vermeer was elected head of the guild and was re-elected 
in 1663, 1670, and 1671, evidence that he (like Bramer) was considered an 
established craftsman among his peers. Vermeer worked slowly, probably 
producing three paintings a year, and on order. When Balthasar de Monconys 
visited him in 1663 to see some of his work, the diplomat and the two French 
clergymen who accompanied him were sent to Hendrick van Buyten, a baker, 
who had a couple of his paintings as collateral. 

In 1671 Gerrit van Uylenburgh organised the auction of Gerrit Reynst’s 
collection and offered thirteen paintings and some sculptures to Frederick 
William, Elector of Brandenburg. Frederick accused them of being counterfeits 
and had sent twelve back on the advice of Hendrick Fromantiou. Van Uylenburg 
then organized a counter-assessment, asking a total of 35 painters to pronounce 
on their authenticity, including Jan Lievens, Melchior de Hondecoeter, Gerbrand 
van den Eeckhout and Johannes Vermeer. 

In 1672 a severe economic downturn (the “Year of Disaster”) struck the 
Netherlands, after Louis XIV and a French army invaded the Dutch Republic 
from the south (known as the Franco-Dutch War). During the Third Anglo- 
Dutch War an English fleet and two allied German bishops attacked the country 


from the east causing more destruction. Many people panicked; courts, theatres, 
shops and schools were closed. Five years passed before circumstances 
improved. In the summer of 1675 Vermeer borrowed money in Amsterdam, 
using his mother-in-law as a surety. 

In December 1675 Vermeer fell into a frenzy and, within a day and a half, 
died. He was buried in the Protestant Old Church on 15 December 1675. 
Catharina Bolnes attributed her husband’s death to the stress of financial 
pressures. The collapse of the art market damaged Vermeer’s business as both a 
painter and an art dealer. She, having to raise 11 children, asked the High Court 
to relieve her of debts owed to Vermeer’s creditors. The Dutch microscopist 
Antonie van Leeuwenhoek, who worked for the city council as a surveyor, was 
appointed trustee. The house, with eight rooms on the first floor, was filled with 
paintings, drawings, clothes, chairs, and beds. In his atelier there were two 
chairs, two painter’s easels, three palettes, ten canvases, a desk, an oak pull 
table, a small wooden cupboard with drawers and “rummage not worthy being 
itemized”. Nineteen of Vermeer’s paintings were bequeathed to Catharina and 
her mother. The widow sold two more paintings to Hendrick van Buyten in order 
to pay off a substantial debt for delivered bread. 

Vermeer had been a respected artist in Delft, but almost unknown outside his 
home town. The fact that a local patron, Pieter van Ruijven, purchased much of 
his output reduced the possibility of his fame spreading. Several factors 
contributed to his limited oeuvre. Vermeer never had any pupils and therefore 
there was no school of Vermeer. His family obligations with so many children 
may have taken up much of his time as would acting as both an art-dealer and 
inn-keeper in running the family businesses. His time spent serving as head of 
the guild and his extraordinary precision as a painter may have also limited his 
output. 

Like most painters of his time, Vermeer probably first executed his paintings 
tonally, using either only shades of gray or a limited palette of browns and greys, 
over which more saturated colours (reds, yellows and blues) were applied in the 
form of glazes. Vermeer produced transparent colours by applying paint to the 
canvas in loosely granular layers, a technique called pointillé (not to be confused 
with pointillism). No drawings have been positively attributed to Vermeer, and 
his paintings offer few clues to preparatory methods. David Hockney, among 
other historians and advocates of the Hockney—Falco thesis, has speculated that 
Vermeer used a camera obscura to achieve precise positioning in his 
compositions, and this view seems to be supported by certain light and 
perspective effects. The often-discussed sparkling pearly highlights in Vermeer’s 
paintings have been linked to this possible use of a camera obscura, the primitive 


lens of which would produce halation. Exaggerated perspective can be seen in 
Lady at the Virginals with a Gentleman (London, Royal Collection). Vermeer’s 
interest in optics is also attested in this work by the accurately observed mirror 
reflection above the lady at the virginals. 

However, the extent of Vermeer’s dependence upon the camera obscura is 
disputed by historians. There is no historical evidence. The detailed inventory of 
the artist’s belongings drawn up after his death does not include a camera 
obscura or any similar device. Scientific evidence is limited to inference. Philip 
Steadman has found six Vermeer paintings that are precisely the right size if 
they were inside a camera obscura where the back wall of his studio was where 
the images were projected. 

There is no other seventeenth-century artist who early in his career employed, 
in the most lavish way, the exorbitantly expensive pigment lapis lazuli, or 
natural ultramarine. Vermeer not only used this in elements that are naturally of 
this colour; the earth colours umber and ochre should be understood as warm 
light within a painting’s strongly-lit interior, which reflects its multiple colours 
onto the wall. In this way, he created a world more perfect than any he had 
witnessed. This working method most probably was inspired by Vermeer’s 
understanding of Leonardo’s observations that the surface of every object 
partakes of the colour of the adjacent object. This means that no object is ever 
seen entirely in its natural colour. 

A comparable but even more remarkable, yet effectual, use of natural 
ultramarine is in The Girl with a Wineglass. The shadows of the red satin dress 
are underpainted in natural ultramarine, and, owing to this underlying blue paint 
layer, the red lake and vermilion mixture applied over it acquires a slightly 
purple, cool and crisp appearance that is most powerful. 

Even after Vermeer’s supposed financial breakdown following the so-called 
rampjaar (year of disaster) in 1672, he continued to employ natural ultramarine 
generously, such as in Lady Seated at a Virginal. This could suggest that 
Vermeer was supplied with materials by a collector, and would coincide with 
John Michael Montias’ theory of Pieter van Ruijven being Vermeer’s patron. 

His works are largely genre pieces and portraits, with the exception of two 
cityscapes and two allegories. His subjects offer a cross-section of seventeenth- 
century Dutch society, ranging from the portrayal of a simple milkmaid at work, 
to the luxury and splendour of rich notables and merchantmen in their roomy 
houses. Besides these subjects, religious, poetical, musical, and scientific 
comments can also be found in his work. 


The camera obscura, most likely used by Vermeer 
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A row of houses on the Market in Delft, circa 1730 by Leonard Schenk 


Delft today 
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Vermeer’s earliest known painting is housed in the Musée des Beaux-Arts, 
Valenciennes. This painting depicts an episode in the life of Jesus that appears 
only in the Gospel of Luke, after the Parable of the Good Samaritan: Luke 
10:38-42. Jesus visits the home of the sisters of Lazarus of Bethany, Martha of 
Bethany and Mary of Bethany, the latter typically conflated in Catholic medieval 
tradition with Mary Magdalene. 

According to the Gospel of Luke: 


As Jesus and his disciples were on their way, he came to a village where a woman named Martha 
opened her home to him. She had a sister called Mary, who sat at the Lord’s feet listening to what he said. 
But Martha was distracted by all the preparations that had to be made. She came to him and asked, “Lord, 
don’t you care that my sister has left me to do the work by myself? Tell her to help me!” “Martha, Martha,” 
the Lord answered, “you are worried and upset about many things, but only one thing is needed. Mary has 
chosen what is better, and it will not be taken away from her.” 


In the painting, Vermeer depicts the sisters as representing two temperaments; 
the active and the contemplative. The triangular structure of the work allows us 
to centre our attention on the three figures, whilst Vermeer has given minimal 
detail to the surrounding background, stressing the importance of the drama 
enfolding in the centre. 
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This is the second most recently discovered painting that has been attributed to 
Vermeer. In 1969 two signatures by Vermeer were found on the work, though 
some scholars still doubt the attribution. It is a copy of a painting with the same 
title by the Florentine artist Felice Ficherelli. As with most biographical details 
of Vermeer’s life, it remains unknown where and when Vermeer would have 
seen Ficherelli’s painting. 

St. Praxedis was a Roman virgin, who was honoured for caring for the bodies 
of Christian martyrs. Vermeer depicts the Saint wringing blood from a cloth, 
having just cleaned the body of a martyr. The female figure in the background 
on the left is most likely the saint’s sister St. Prudentiana. 
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St. Prudentiana walking off into a classical building 


The original painting by Ficherelli 


DIANA AND HER COMPANIONS 
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Completed by 1656, this is the only known mythological painting by Vermeer, 
which is housed in Bodemuseum in Berlin. Diana, goddess of the moon and the 
hunt, is depicted with a crescent moon on her head. The painting is set at dusk, 
when Diana is resting after a long hunt. She is attended by her trusty nymphs, 
who wash her feet and look on, except for one nymph that is turned away, 
displaying a bare shoulder. Vermeer may have been influenced by Jacob van 
Loo’s painting that bears the same title and was completed seven years 
previously. 
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Jacob van Loo’s 1648 painting of the same subject 


THE PROCURESS 
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This is a 1656 oil-on-canvas painting, depicting a scene in a brothel. One of the 
two women is the eponymous procuress, while the figure on the left has been 
identified by some as a self portrait of the artist. As this is one of only three 
paintings Vermeer signed and dated (the other two being The Astronomer and 
The Geographer), it is his earliest known genre work, which was influenced by 
earlier works on the same subject, including Dirck van Baburen’s The Procuress 
(1622). Some critics believe the painting is very uncharacteristic of Vermeer. 


Detail 
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Detail 


Dirck van Baburen’s painting of the same subject — likely influential 


A GIRL ASLEEP 
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Created in 1657, this work is housed in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York and may not be lent elsewhere under the terms of the donor’s bequest. The 
painting depicts a young lady appearing to be asleep, whilst an empty wine 
glass, apparently having just been finished, is displayed on the table. There is an 
ambiguous nature to the work, which has puzzled critics for many years. X-rays 
have revealed that originally a man was standing near the doorway, which 
Vermeer later decided to paint out, adding to the mystery. The Chinese bowl 
with fruit is a symbol of temptation, and for a Vermeer contemporary familiar 
with the symbolism of Dutch art of the time, the knife and jug lying open- 
mouthed under a gauzy material would have brought to mind more than social 
intercourse. The painting was very likely owned by Vermeer’s patron, Pieter van 
Ruijvan, who also owned the famous Milkmaid. 

The painting was among the large collection of Vermeer works sold on May 
16, 1696 from the estate of Jacob Dissius (1653-1695). It is widely believed the 
collection was originally owned by Dissius’ father-in-law, Pieter Claesz van 
Ruijven of Delft as Vermeer’s major patron, then passed down to Ruijven’s 
daughter (1655-1682), who would have left it to Dissius. The work’s history 
from that point is unknown until its ownership by John Waterloo Wilson in Paris 
after 1873. It was sold on March 14, 1881 in Paris, when the Sedelmeyer Gallery 
in Paris bought it and sold it later that year to Rodolphe Kann, also of Paris. 
Kann owned the work until 1907. It was sold in 1908 through the Duveen 
Brothers of London to Benjamin Altman, and it was exhibited in New York in 
1909. Altman owned the work until 1913, when it passed into the hands of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art as a bequest. 
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GIRL READING A LETTER AT AN OPEN WINDOW 
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This painting was completed in approximately 1657-1659 and is housed in the 
Gemäldegalerie in Dresden. For many years, the attribution of the painting was 
lost, with first Rembrandt and then Peter de Hooch being credited for the work 
before it was properly identified in 1880. After World War II, the painting was 
briefly in possession of the Soviet Union. 

It depicts a young woman reading a letter before an open window in profile. 
A red drapery hangs over the top of the window glass, which has opened inward 
and which, in its lower right quadrant, reflects her. A tasselled ochre drapery in 
the foreground left, partially closed, masks a quarter of the room in which she 
stands. The colour of the drape reflects the green of the woman’s gown and the 
shades of the fruit tilted in a bowl on the red-draped table. On the table beside 
the bowl, a peach is cut in half, revealing its pit. This use of light may support 
speculation among art historians that Vermeer used a mechanical optical device, 
such as a double concave lens mounted in a camera obscura, to help him achieve 
realistic light patterns in his paintings. 

In 1742, Augustus III of Poland, Elector of Saxony, purchased the painting 
under the mistaken belief that it had been painted by Rembrandt. In 1826, it was 
misattributed again, to Peter de Hooch. It was so labelled when French art critic 
Théophile Thoré-Biirger came upon it, recognizing it as one of the rare works of 
the Dutch painter and restoring its proper attribution in 1860. 

Girl Reading a Letter at an Open Window was among the paintings rescued 
from destruction during the bombing of Dresden in World War I, The painting 
was stored, with other works of art, in a tunnel in Saxon, Switzerland; when the 
Red Army encountered them, they took them. The Soviets portrayed this as an 
act of rescue; some others as an act of plunder. Either way, after the death of 
Joseph Stalin, the Soviets decided in 1955 to return the art to Germany, “for the 
purpose of strengthening and furthering the progress of friendship between the 
Soviet and German peoples.” Aggrieved at the thought of losing hundreds of 
paintings, art historians and museum curators in the Soviet Union suggested that 
“in acknowledgment for saving and returning the world-famous treasures of the 
Dresden Gallery” the Germans should perhaps donate to them Girl Reading a 
Letter at an Open Window and Sleeping Venus by Giorgione. The Germans did 
not take to the idea, and the painting was returned. Well-preserved, it is on 
display at the Gemáldegalerie in Dresden. 
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THE LITTLE STREET 
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Completed in 1658, this painting is housed in the Rijksmuseum of Amsterdam, 
and signed left below the window with the writing “I V MEER”. The painting 
depicts two women in the act of their daily chores in Delft, while two children 
play out on the street. Home is very much at the centre of the painting, giving a 
hint to the personal and hidden lives of the Dutch women. Vermeer has chosen 
to portray two houses, but both are shown only in part, adding to the idea that 
this is but a segment of the whole town’s life. The use of whitewash paint on the 
lower half of the houses is a painter's trick, allowing Vermeer not have to paint 
in all of the bricks, while setting off the characters colours against the white. 
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OFFICER AND LAUGHING GIRL 
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This painting was created circa 1657 and is now housed in The Frick Collection 
in New York. It contains a common theme in Dutch painting, which is a girl 
entertaining her suitor. Vermeer uses the painting as a study of light-filled 
space, with the dark silhouette of the officer giving an illusion of depth, 
contrasting with the light on the woman and the room’s furnishings. The map of 
Holland on the wall was first published in 1621 and appears with the chairs in 
other paintings by Vermeer. 
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THE MILKMAID 
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Created circa 1658, this is one of Vermeer’s most celebrated works, which is 
now housed in the Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam. The painting depicts a kitchen 
maid in a plain room, carefully pouring milk into an earthenware container on a 
table, beside various types of bread. The woman is young and sturdily built, with 
work sleeves pushed up, displaying her thick forearms. The whole of the scene is 
illuminated by intense light from the window on the left side of the canvas. The 
work is famed for its photograph-like realism, especially in the depiction of the 
falling milk and the microscopic detail of the bread and irregularities in the wall. 

In Dutch literature and paintings of Vermeer’s time, maids were often 
depicted as subjects of male desire — dangerous women threatening the honour 
and security of the home, the centre of Dutch life — although some 
contemporaries, such as Pieter de Hooch, had started to represent them in a more 
neutral way, as did Michael Sweerts. Vermeer’s painting is one of the rare 
examples of a maid treated in an empathetic and dignified way. 

However, Vermeer’s painting may have connotations of sexual desire. For 
example, the Delft tiles at the foot of the wall, near the foot warmer, depict 
Cupid, which implies sexual love. Other amorous symbols in the painting could 
include the wide-mouthed jug, often used as a symbol of the female anatomy and 
the foot warmer, which was often used by artists as a symbol for female sexual 
arousal. Nevertheless, these are only suggestions by modern critics. 

The painting was first owned by Pieter van Ruijven, Vermeer’s main patron, 
who also owned works by Vermeer of attractive young women, with themes of 
sexual desire. 

The Milkmaid was exhibited at the 1939 World’s Fair in New York City, and 
the outbreak of World War II during the fair — with the German occupation of 
the Netherlands — caused the work to remain in the U.S. until Holland was 
liberated. During this time it was displayed at the Detroit Institute of Arts in 
Michigan (the museum where the curator of the World’s Fair exhibit was 
working), and was included in that museum’s exhibition catalogues in 1939 and 
1941. During the war, the work was also displayed at The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, where it was hanging as late as 1944, according to Leidtke. In 1953, the 
Kunsthaus Zurich displayed the painting in an exhibition, and the next year it 
traveled to Italy for an exhibition at the Palazzo delle Esposizione in Rome and 
the Palazzo Reale in Milan. In 1966, it was part of an exhibition at the 


Mauritshuis in the Hague and the Musée de l’Orangerie in Paris. In 1999 and 
2000 the painting was at the National Gallery of Art in Washington for its 
exhibition “Johannes Vermeer: The Art of Painting”, and it was part of the 
“Vermeer and the Delft School” exhibition at the National Gallery, London from 
June 20 to September 16, 2001 (it did not appear at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art venue of that exhibition, earlier that year). The painting returned to New 
York in 2009, on the occasion of the 400th anniversary of Henry Hudson’s 
historic voyage (Amsterdam to Manhattan), where it was the central feature of a 
Metropolitan Museum of Art exhibition, alongside several of the museum’s five 
Vermeer works and other Dutch Golden Age paintings. 
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‘Girl Chopping Onions’ by Gerrit Dou, which serves as an example of how different previous treatments of 
such subjects were 


THE GLASS OF WINE 
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Vermeer was about 27 when he painted The Glass of Wine and some critics 
believe it was his first fully mature work. The painting is housed in the 
Gemäldegalerie, Berlin, where it enjoys a popular reputation. It portrays a seated 
woman and a standing man drinking in an interior setting. It contains figures 
situated in a brightly lit and spacious interior, while its architectural space is 
highly defined. In addition, the work’s figures are set in the middle ground, 
rather than positioned in the foreground. The concept of figures drinking around 
a table, and the portrayal of a woman drinking from a glass are taken directly 
from De Hooch’s A Dutch Courtyard. However, Vermeer’s work breaks away 
from the prototypes of De Hooch, as the interior is rendered in a far more elegant 
and higher-class setting than the older master’s works. The clothes of the figures, 
the patterned tablecloth, the gilded picture frame hanging on the back wall, and 
the coat of arms in the stained window glass all suggest a wealthier setting. 

Compared to his earlier paintings, Vermeer’s brushwork in The Wine Glass is 
subdued, while the faces and clothes of the figures are depicted with wide 
smooth outlines. Only in the tapestry of the tablecloth and the window glass did 
the artist apply finely detailed, linear brush strokes. At the time Vermeer was not 
the only Dutch artist attempting to develop the ideas of De Hooch; contemporary 
paintings from Jan Steen, Gerard Ter Borch, and Frans van Mieris the Elder also 
display a refined technique. 


Detail 


Detail 
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“A Dutch Courtyard’ by Pieter de Hooch, circa 1657, which inspired Vermeer ’s ‘The Wine Glass’ 


THE GIRL WITH TWO MEN 
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This painting was finished by 1660 and is housed in the Herzog Anton Ulrich 
Museum in Brunswick, Germany. The work was acquired by the Duke of 
Brunswick in 1711. The Duke’s collection has been on display since 1754, 
making it the oldest gallery open to the public in Germany. 

The painting depicts two men, one appearing to be ‘unlucky in love’, while 
the other pays servile attention to the young woman. She is portrayed wearing a 
rich dress, contrasting with the questionable proprietary of their exchange. Her 
face displays an ambiguous smile, poised between genuine pleasure and a plea 
for help. Her eyes lock directly on the viewer of the painting, adding to the 
mystery of the work. 


Detail 
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VIEW OF DELFT 
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Housed in a museum in the Hague, this monumental landscape painting is 
considered by some to be Vermeer’s masterpiece. Completed circa 1661, it 
depicts the artist’s hometown in realistic detail, using pointillism to great effect. 
The sky dominates most of the picture and demonstrates Vermeer’s fascination 
with light and its rendering effects on every day life. The painting has always 
enjoyed a good reputation, receiving high purchase prices from its earliest 
history. In the mid-nineteenth century the painting inspired French critic 
Théophile Thoré to rediscover Vermeer, who had become a lost painter until 
then. 
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GIRL INTERUPTED AT HER MUSIC 
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This painting is now part of the Frick collection in New York and was 
completed by 1661. It depicts a young woman, who appears to have been 
interrupted in playing her music by a man looking down at the score. The 
quizzical look on the girl’s face is ambiguous, as in many other depictions of 
young women in the artist’s oeuvre. The identity of the man is also questionable 
— music teacher or lover? — adding to the mystique of the painting. 
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WOMAN IN BLUE READING A LETTER 
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Housed in the Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam, this painting was completed by 
1665. The central element of the painting is awoman, who may be pregnant, in 
blue standing in front of a window reading a letter. Although the contents of the 
letter are not depicted, the composition of the painting offers many clues. The 
map of the Netherlands on the wall behind the woman has been interpreted as 
suggesting that the letter she reads was written by a travelling husband. 
Alternatively, the box of pearls barely visible on the table before the woman 
might suggest a lover, as pearls were often a symbol of vanity. The painting is 
unique among Vermeer’s interiors in that no fragment of corner, wall or ceiling 
can be seen. 
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THE MUSIC LESSON 
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Completed by 1665, this painting now forms part of the Royal Collection in St. 
James’s Palace, London, where it has remained since the reign of King George 
III. For many years it was unknown that the work was by Vermeer, until in 1866 
Theophile Thore revealed its true creator. 

The painting depicts a young woman playing a virginal, a small harpsichord, 
while an elegantly dressed man stands beside her, watching intently. The lid of 
the harpsichord bears the inscription “Music is a companion in pleasure; a balm 
in sorrow”. Behind the woman a large viol is seen on the floor, appearing to be 
in a vulnerable position if the lady was to step back. The piece is notable for its 
delineation of horizontal and diagonal lines, and the complex structure they offer 
to the viewer. 
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Gabriel Metsu’s ‘Man and Woman Seated by a Virginal’, which was likely to have inspired Vermeer’s 
painting 


WOMAN HOLDING A BALANCE 
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This painting was completed by 1663 and previously called Woman Weighing 
Gold, before microscopic evaluation confirmed that the balance in her hands is 
empty. The painting was among the large collection of Vermeer works sold on 
May 16, 1696 in Amsterdam from the estate of Jacob Dissius (1653-1695). It 
received 155 guilders, considerably above the prices fetched at the time for his 
other works, though somewhat below The Milkmaid, which received 177. 

The painting depicts a young woman holding an empty balance before a table 
on which stands an open jewellery box, with pearls and gold within spilling 
over. A blue cloth rests in the left foreground, beneath a mirror, and a window to 
the left — unseen except for its golden curtain — provides light. Behind the 
woman is a painting of the Last Judgment featuring Christ with raised, 
outstretched hands, therefore tying in with the idea that the woman is ‘weighing 
a judgement’. Some critics have suggested that the woman may have been 
modelled on Vermeer’s wife Catharina. 
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WOMAN WITH A PEARL NECKLACE 
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This painting was created between 1662 and 1665, and is now housed in the 
Gemäldegalerie Berlin. It depicts a young woman holding her pearl necklace up 
to the light, apparently considering whether it is the right piece of jewellery to 
wear. The woman is caught at the exact moment where she considers her own 
beauty. Interestingly the mirror appears to be too high for the woman to be 
naturally able to view her reflection, perhaps commenting in part on her vanity. 
It is believed that this painting was originally kept in Vermeer’s wife’s bedroom, 
where it was recorded as being found following his death. Vermeer only kept 
four of his own paintings, which suggests that the sitter of this work was most 
likely his wife. 
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WOMAN WITH A LUTE 
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Housed in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, this painting was 
created circa 1663. It depicts a young woman wearing an ermine-trimmed jacket 
and enormous pearl earrings, as she eagerly looks out a window, presumably 
expecting a male visitor. The tuning of a lute was recognised at the time as a 
symbol of the virtue of temperance. Woman with a Lute has muted tones, 
reflecting a darker shift in tones that continued in his work into the late 1660s. 
At this time, Vermeer began using shadows and soft contours to further evoke an 
atmosphere of intimacy. 

The painting was given to the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 1900 by a 
bequest of railroad industrialist Collis P. Huntington. 
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YOUNG WOMAN WITH A JUG 
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This painting was completed by 1662 and is housed in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York. Itis one of a closely related group painted in the early to mid 
1660s where the artist appears to be moving away from an emphasis on linear 
perspective and geometric order, focusing on a simpler form of one figure and 
bathed in light. 

The work was purchased by Henry Gurdon Marquand in 1887 at a Paris 
gallery for $800. When Marquand brought it to the United States it was the first 
Vermeer in America. Marquand donated the artwork along with other pieces in 
his collection to the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York City. 

The young woman appears to be opening the window, whilst holding a jug. 
Vermeer masterfully captures the essence of light falling on the woman and 
reflecting off the jug. The map on the wall is by Huyck Allart and depicts the 
seventeen provinces of the Netherlands. 
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Detail 


THE GIRL WITH THE PEARL EARRING 
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Widely considered a masterpiece of Western art, this portrait is housed in the 
Mauritshuis gallery in the Hague, and is often referred to as ‘the Mona Lisa of 
the North’. In 1831, on the advice of Victor de Stuers, who for years tried to 
prevent Vermeer’s rare works from being sold to parties abroad, A.A. des 
Tombe purchased the work at an auction in the Hague, for only two guilders and 
thirty cents. At the time, it was in poor condition. Des Tombe had no heirs and 
donated this and other paintings to the Mauritshuis in 1902. In 1937, a similar 
painting, Smiling Girl, at the time also thought to be by Vermeer, was donated 
by collector Andrew W. Mellon to the National Gallery of Art in Washington, 
D.C. Now widely considered to be a fake, the painting was claimed by Vermeer 
expert Arthur Wheelock in a 1995 study to be by twentieth-century artist and 
forger Theo van Wijngaarden, a friend of Han van Meegeren. 

The famous painting depicts a girl turning to look over her shoulder, with her 
lips slightly open, as though about to speak. The painting is given a very dark 
background, which draws the viewer into the painting more and gives the girl a 
three-dimensional quality. Using the technique of sfumato (the blurring of lines), 
much like how Leonardo used the method in the Mona Lisa, Vermeer achieves a 
very realistic portrayal of the girl’s features. 

As an example of how celebrated the painting is, novelist Tracy Chevalier 
published a historical novel, also entitled Girl with a Pearl Earring, in 1999, 
which encouraged new interest in Vermeer and his works. The novel was later 
adapted for film and as a successful play. 
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The first edition cover of the 1999 historical novel by Tracy Chevalier, which was inspired by the painting 
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The 2003 film adaptation of the novel 


A LADY WRITING 
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This painting is believed to have been completed circa 1665. The lady depicted 
is writing a letter and appears to have been interrupted, as she turns her head to 
regard the viewer. It is believed by many critics that Vermeer was inspired in 
this work by Ter Borch, a Dutch artist who had tackled the theme previously ten 
years ago. 

In 1940 A Lady Writing was bought by Sir Harry Oakes, the magistrate of the 
Bahamas, where it was hung until Oakes’ death. After he had opposed a casino 
license, Oakes was tragically murdered by the Mafia. The painting was then 
sold by his widow to Horace Havemeyer, whose sons later bequeathed it to the 
National Gallery of Art in Washington, D.C. 


Detail 
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Ter Borch’s earlier handling of the same subject 


GIRL WITH A RED HAT 
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This painting was completed by 1666 and is classed as being one of Vermeer’s 
‘tronies’, a genre of painting that depicts models fancifully dressed, unintended 
to be portraits of specific subjects. The painting may have been among those 
owned by Vermeer’s patron Ruijven. In 1932 to The A.W. Mellon Educational 
and Charitable Trust in Pittsburgh gave the painting to the National Gallery of 
Art in Washington, where it hangs today. 
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GIRL WITH A FLUTE 
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This painting is also housed in the National Gallery of Art in Washington. The 
attribution to Vermeer has been considered controversial by some art historians, 
who have pointed out that the poor representation of the dubious musical 
instrument in the picture is rare in Vermeer’s work. The girl’s hat is also odd, 
with its shape being similar to that of a Chinese coolie hat, which would have 
been considered an exotic curio in the Netherlands at the time. Though on the 
other hand, it would be strange that a forger should have invented such bizarre 
headwear. 

Scientific examination of the picture confirms it dates from Vermeer’s time. 
A dendrochronology analysis of the oak panel, based on an examination of tree 
rings, showed that the tree was felled in the early 1650s, which is consistent with 
the proposed dating for a Vermeer work. 

The painting was discovered in a private collection in Brussels by Abraham 
Bredius, who exhibited it at the Mauritshuis in 1906. It was then bought by the 
American collector Joseph Widener in the 1920s and given to the National 
Gallery of Art in Washington in 1942. 
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THE CONCERT 
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Completed by 1666, this painting depicts a musical trio of a woman playing a 
harpsichord, a seated man with a lute and a woman singing an accompaniment. 
All three are deep in concentration and the mood appears to be tranquil. In the 
foreground of the painting is a table covered with an Oriental rug, with scores 
and a cittern place don top. The pattern of the black and white floor tiles draws 
the eye towards the musical trio gathered around the instrument. The underside 
of the harpsichord’s lid is decorated with a painting of a serene landscape. On 
the back wall to the right there hangs a painting by Dirck van Baburen’s, called 
The Procuress, which also appears in Vermeer’s A Lady Seated at the Virginal, 
implying that the artist personally owned the work. 

The Concert was owned by the French critic Thoré and sold by his heirs in 
1892 to the wealthy American collector Isabella Stewart Gardner, whose house 
became a museum in Boston on her death in 1924. The painting was the most 
important work lost when 11 pictures were stolen from the museum on 18 March 
1990 and it has not yet been recovered. It is thought to be the most valuable 
unrecovered stolen painting, with a value estimated at over $200,000,000. 
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Dirk van Baburen’s ‘The Procuress’, believed to be owned by Vermeer 


THE ART OF PAINTING 
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This famous work is an allegory of painting and is the largest and most complex 
of Vermeer’s surviving works. It depicts an artist painting a female subject in 
his studio, by a window, with a large map of the Netherlands on the wall behind. 
The painting has only two figures, the subject and the painter, which is thought 
to be a self-portrait of Vermeer, though the face is not visible. Experts attribute 
symbolism to various aspects of the painting. The subject is the Muse of History, 
Clio, wearing a laurel wreath, holding a trumpet and a large tome. The double 
headed eagle, symbol of the Austrian Habsburg dynasty, former rulers of 
Holland, which adorns the central golden chandelier, may have represented the 
Catholic faith. Vermeer was unusual in being a Catholic in a predominantly 
Protestant Netherlands. The absence of candles in the chandelier might represent 
the suppression of the Catholic faith. 

The map on the back wall has a rip that divides the Netherlands between the 
north and south. The rip symbolises the division between the Dutch Republic to 
the north and the Habsburg controlled Flemish provinces to the south. The map 
by Claes Jansz Visscher details the earlier political division between the Union 
of Utrecht to the north, and the colonies to the south. 

The painting is considered to have been very valuable to Vermeer, as he 
chose never to part with it or sell it, even when he was in debt. In 1676, his 
widow Catharina bequeathed the piece to her mother, Maria Thins, in an attempt 
to avoid the sale of the painting to satisfy creditors. The executor of Vermeer’s 
estate, the famous Delft microscopist Anton van Leeuwenhoek, determined that 
the transferral of the work to the late painter’s mother-in-law was illegal. 

It is not known who owned the painting for most of the 18th century. Until 
1860, the painting was considered to be by Vermeer’s contemporary Pieter de 
Hooch, as Vermeer was little known until the late 19th century. Pieter’s 
signature was even forged on the painting. It was at the intervention of French 
scholar, Thoré Bürger and the German art historian Gustav Friedrich Waagen 
that it was recognised as a Vermeer original. It was placed on public display in 
the Czernin Museum in Vienna. After the Nazi invasion of Austria, top Nazi 
officials including Reichsmarschall Hermann Göring attempted to acquire the 
painting. It was finally acquired from its then owner, Count Jaromir Czernin by 
Adolf Hitler for his personal collection at a price of 1.65 million Reichsmark 
through his agent, Hans Posse on November 20, 1940. The painting was rescued 


from a salt mine at the end of World War II in 1945, where it was preserved 
from Allied bombing raids, with other works of art. The painting was escorted to 
Vienna from Munich by Andrew Ritchie, chief of the Monuments, Fine Arts, 
and Archives program for Austria, who transported it by locking himself and the 
painting in a train compartment. 

The Americans gave the painting to the Austrian Government in 1946, 
instead of the Czernin family, as it was deemed to have been sold voluntarily, 
without undue force from Hitler. The painting is now the property of the State of 
Austria and on display at the Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna. 
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‘The Ghost of Vermeer of Delft Which Can Be Used As a Table’ (1934) by Salvador Dali — inspired by 
Vermeer’s famous painting 


HEAD OF A YOUNG WOMAN 
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This portrait was completed by 1667 and is now housed in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. Because of its almost identical size and its 
proximity in tone and composition, it is often considered to be either a variant or 
counterpart to the famous Girl with a Pearl Earring. The subjects of both 
paintings wear pearl earrings, have scarves draped over their shoulders, and are 
shown in front of a plain black background. In addition, it is likely that the 
creation of both works involved the use of a camera obscura. 

The sitter is depicted as having a homely face, a wide-spaced and flat face, 
small nose and thin lips. This apparent lack of idealised beauty has led to a 
general belief that this work was painted on commission, although it is possible 
that the model was the artist’s daughter. The picture encourages the viewer to be 
curious about the young woman’s thoughts, feelings, or character, something 
typical in many of Vermeer’s paintings. Girl with a Pearl Earring and this 
painting are unusual for Vermeer in that they lack his usual rich background. 
Instead the girls are framed by a background of deep black, producing an 
isolating effect and heightening the girls’ appearance of vulnerability. 

The painting may have been owned by Pieter Claesz van Ruijven of Delft 
before 1674, then by his widow and next their daughter. Later, Prince Auguste 
Marie Raymond d’Arenberg, of Brussels, owned the painting by 1829, and it 
remained in his family, in Brussels and Schloss Meppen, from 1833 to the early 
1950s. In 1959 the work was bought in a private sale from the Prince d’Arenberg 
by Mr. Charles Wrightsman and Mrs. Jayne Wrightsman of New York for asum 
estimated at around £400,000. In 1979, the Wrightsmans donated the picture to 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in memory of French painter Théodore 
Rousseau. 
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MISTRESS AND MAID 
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Now forming part of the Frick Collection in New York, this painting depicts a 
maid, plainly dressed in a brown bodice and blue apron, leaning towards her 
mistress, while holding a letter tentatively in her hand. The mistress raises her 
fingers to her chin in a gesture of apprehension, so we are allowed to see little of 
her expression. Although it is often assumed that the maid is handing her a letter 
which has just arrived, the quill in the mistress’s right hand may suggest the 
maid is asking for instructions on where to deliver the note just written by her 
mistress. As with many of Vermeer’s works, the painting is fused with 
ambiguity. 

Surviving records show that there was a painting ‘representing two persons 
one of whom is writing a letter? which Vermeer’s widow Catharina gave to the 
baker, Van Buyten, in settlement of the family’s bread bill. 
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THE ASTRONOMER 
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This painting is housed in the Louvre and, along with the next painting The 
Geographer, they are both the only paintings by Vermeer to depict a man 
without a female companion. They were most likely pendants, forming a pair of 
paintings designed to hang together, since they are almost the same size and 
depict the same sitter. 

Both works are also dated, with The Astronomer being completed in 1668 and 
The Geographer in the following year. The date in this work is inscribed in 
Roman numerals on the cupboard, just above the scholar’s hand. 

The astronomer is portrayed sitting at a table, bending forward to turn the 
globe. Above the cupboard are many books of various sizes, and attached to the 
front is a curious diagram, which has yet to be understood. On the wall is a 
painting of “The Finding of Moses’, which Vermeer portrayed in at least one 
other work. 

The two paintings appear to have been kept together until the late eighteenth 
century. The Astronomer was acquired in the 1880s by the Paris-based banker 
Baron Alphonse de Rothschild. In 1940 the Nazis confiscated it from his son 
Edouard and Hitler ordered it to be taken to Germany. In 1945 The Astronomer 
was returned to the Rothschild family and acquired by the Louvre in 1983. 
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THE GEOGRAPHER 
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This painting depicts a geographer bending over a nautical chart. In his right 
hand he holds a pair of dividers, which were commonly used to measure distance 
on a map. The geographer’s eyes peer through the window and sunlight bathes 
the side of his face as he pauses, silent in contemplation. The room is noticeably 
brighter than the interior in The Astronomer, which was completed the year 
before this work. 

Vermeer’s signature is inscribed on the cupboard and with the year 1669 on 
the wall behind. The inscription on the wall was painted in the eighteenth or 
nineteenth century. It may give the correct year having been copied from an 
accurate source although, like The Astronomer, it might date from the previous 
year. 

The identity of the sitter in the two paintings remains a mystery, although it is 
likely to be the patron who commissioned the work. Some experts have 
suggested the scientist Anthony van Leeuwenhoek, who was born in Delft in 
1632, the same year as Vermeer and would have been aged about 36 when the 
paintings were completed. Although best known for his work in developing the 
microscope, Van Leeuwenhoek had a wide range of scientific interests, 
including mathematics, navigation and astronomy. He was allotted as overseer of 
Vermeer’s estate after Catharina went bankrupt in 1676. A later portrait by the 
Delft painter Jan Verkolje also depicts Van Leeuwenhoek with a globe. 
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Jan Verkolje’s portrait of Van Leeuwenhoek, the likely sitter of Vermeer’s two pendants 


THE LOVE LETTER 
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Housed in the Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam, this painting depicts a seated woman 
playing the cittern, having been interrupted by her maid, who hands her a letter. 
Above the fireplace two paintings are displayed, the lower one depicting a 
sailing boat, which some believe is a lost work by Vermeer, and the other picture 
is a landscape in the style of Jacob van Ruisdael. 

The two women are most likely the same models as those in the earlier 
Mistress and Maid. Both works concern a letter and provoke questions 
regarding the mistress’ relationship with an absent lover. 

Interestingly, The Love Letter was stolen on 24 September 1971, whilst on 
loan to an exhibition in Brussels, but the work was fortunately recovered thirteen 
days later. 
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THE LACEMAKER 
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This painting was completed by 1670 and is housed in the Louvre, Paris. The 
Lacemaker is the smallest of Vermeer’s paintings. It depicts a young woman 
dressed in a yellow shawl, holding a pair of bobbins in her left hand as she 
carefully places a pin in the pillow on which she is making her bobbin lace. 
Vermeer probably used a camera obscura while composing the work, as many 
optical effects typical of photography can be seen, especially the blurring of the 
foreground. 

Vermeer presents the various elements which compose both the girl’s face 
and body as well as the pattern of the material she is working on in an abstract 
manner. The girl’s hands, the curls of her hair and the cross which form her eyes 
and nose are all portrayed in an abstract manner unusual for the era in which 
Vermeer worked. In addition, the red and white of the lace is shown as spilling 
from the sewing cushion with physical properties suggesting a near liquid form. 
The blurring of these threads contrasts sharply with the precision of the lace she 
is shown working on. 

Vermeer’s painting is often compared to a 1662 canvas of the same name by 
the Dutch portrait and genre painter Caspar Netscher. However, Vermeer’s work 
is very different in tone. In the earlier work, both the girl’s shoes and the mussel 
shells near her feet have sexual connotations, which are completely absent in 
Vermeer’s handling of the subject. 
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‘The Lacemaker’ (1662) by Caspar Netscher, 


LADY WRITING A LETTER WITH HER MAID 
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This painting is now housed in the National Gallery of Ireland, Dublin. It 
depicts awoman sitting at a table, writing a letter. Her maid stands patiently with 
her arms crossed, gazing out of the window and waiting for her mistress to finish 
the letter which she will deliver. The crumpled page lying on the floor could 
denote an unwelcome letter that the lady has just received or an earlier draft of 
her letter which she has thrown away. A large painting is depicted on the rear 
wall of The Finding of Moses, taken from the story in Exodus, describing how 
the infant Moses was found near the bank of the Nile. Moses is portrayed after 
his rescue, surrounded by the Pharaoh’s daughter and handmaidens. 

This painting was owned by Sir Alfred Beit, the former British M.P. who died 
in 1994. It was housed at Russborough House in Ireland, from where it was 
stolen twice. It was first taken on 26 April 1974, when it was among 18 pictures 
stolen by a gang connected to the IRA. Lady Writing a Letter with Her Maid was 
recovered eight days later, with very little damage to the work. On 21 May 1986 
the painting was stolen a second time and recovered in Antwerp seven years 
later. Sir Alfred presented a number of paintings to the National Gallery of 
Ireland in 1987, including this painting, which forms part of the Irish national 
collection. 
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ALLEGORY OF FAITH 
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This painting is housed in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. Itis an 
unusual painting in the oeuvre of Vermeer, in that it represents an allegory of the 
Catholic faith. The figure of Faith is portrayed with a theatrical pose, clasping a 
hand to her breast, gazing fervently upwards, while her right foot rests on a 
globe. On the grand table a chalice and an open Bible are displayed. The globe is 
the same prop that was depicted in The Geographer and Faith rests her foot on 
the continent of Asia, which has encouraged many varied interpretations. On the 
floor lies a bitten apple, connoting sin. The twisted serpent has been crushed by a 
stone and blood gushes from its mouth, symbolising the triumph of good over 
evil. 

The previous masterpiece The Art of Painting clearly served as a prototype 
for Allegory of Faith, which was most likely commissioned by a Catholic 
admirer of the earlier work. Both paintings are set in the same room, with very 
similar decorations. Ironically, not long after Vermeer’s death Allegory of Faith 
was acquired by a Protestant collector, the banker Herman van Swoll, although 
originally intended for a Catholic patron. 
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THE GUITAR PLAYER 
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This painting depicts a joyful young woman playing a guitar. The girl is 
positioned off-centre and her right elbow is cut out of the picture, demonstrating 
Vermeer’s boldness in the composition. The sitter turns to her right with a smile, 
as though looking into the eyes of a companion; whilst enjoying the sound of her 
music. The painting on the wall depicts a pastoral landscape in the style of 
Adriaen van de Velde, suggesting a mood of serenity. 

This is another painting by Vermeer which was later stolen; this time from 
Kenwood House on 23 February 1974 by supporters of the IRA. Fortunately ten 
weeks later, it was recovered in a churchyard in Smithfield, London. 
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A LADY STANDING AT THE VIRGINAL 
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This painting is now housed in the National Gallery, London, and depicts a 
young woman playing the virginal. Looking directly at the viewer, she seems to 
recognise someone, who has just entered the room, and she smiles at them. On 
the virginal’s lid a landscape can he seen and there is also a small landscape 
picture hanging on the wall in the style of Jan Wynants. The large picture of 
Cupid is thought to have been inspired by an engraved emblematic image by 
Otto van Veen. Cupid holds a card showing the number one or an ace, which 
was a symbol of fidelity. 
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A LADY SEATED AT THE VIRGINAL 
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Also housed in the National Gallery, London, this work is most likely Vermeer’s 
last surviving painting, which may have been inspired by Gerard Dou’s Woman 
Playing the Virginal, completed a few years earlier in 1665. The painting 
depicts a young woman sitting at a virginal, who turns to the viewer with a 
mysterious look. The painting on the back wall is The Procuress by Van 
Baburen, which was depicted earlier in The Concert. Van Baburen’s painting 
symbolises mercenary love, which contrasts with the faithful love of Cupid 
represented in the previous Vermeer painting A Lady Standing at the Virginal. 
Many critics believe that both of these Vermeer works were pendants, as they 
are almost identical in size. 

After Vermeer’s death the two paintings were separated and it was only in 
1867 that they were reunited by the critic Thoré. Once more they were separated 
in 1892 when Lady Standing at the Virginal was bought by the National Gallery, 
but the other painting was then acquired by George Salting, who bequeathed it to 
the National Gallery in 1910. Since then both pictures, which represent the last 
of Vermeer’s works, hang together in the Gallery. 
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‘A Lady Playing a Clavichord’ by Gerard Dou, which was likely to have inspired Vermeer”s painting 


A YOUNG WOMAN SEATED AT THE VIRGINALS 
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This disputed work is housed in a private collection in New York. The painting 
is thought to date from circa 1672. Until recently the work was little known, but 
it was determined to be a Vermeer painting through technical examination and 
passages of painting very similar to those in Vermeer’s Lady Seated at a 
Virginal. According to the technical analysis performed by the special 
committee that studied the work, tell-tale signs of ultramarine blue were 
discovered in the light gray colour of the wall. It is well known that Vermeer 
used this pigment extensively in his oeuvre, providing further evidence that the 
painting is by the Delft Master. 
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Oude Kerk (Old Church), Delft — Vermeer’s final resting place 
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